



Sommerville said, “How did you become a 
Methodist Minister; your people were all Presby- 
terians were they not, Mr. Scott?” 

“Yes,” said my father, “but I was converted at 
a Methodist Camp Meeting. The morning after 
my conversion I was in the woods chopping, when 
two men came and said, ‘lay down thy axe at the 
foot of the tree and go into the world to preach 
the gospel/ I laid down my axe as I was told.” 

When I went to my mother, she said, “James, 
you will never leave the kirk for the Methodist 
meeting house, will ye?” 

“Yes, mother I will, for ’twas there I heard 
the call.” 

“Then James, thy mother will never hear her 
first-born preach.” 

“The Sunday I preached my first sermon,” said 
my father, “in a little chapel I had helped to build 
in the small clearing six miles from my father’s 
home, I went with my Father’s but without my 
mother’s blessing. I was giving out the first hymn 
when I saw a little black-veiled figure hurry into 
the back seat. I preached my sermon in fear and 
trembling for I knew my mother was listening to 
me. As I gave out the last hymn the little veiled 
figure hastily left the chapel. When I reached 
home, after a walk of six miles, my mother was 
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swinging the crane with a pot of potatoes over the 
open fire. Without turning her head she called, 
“James bring some chips to hurry up the fire, I am 
a bit late with my dinner.” To the day of her 
death she never said, James, X heard you preach 
your first sermon,” although she never missed a 
sermon I preached if she could help it. 

I’m going home. 

I hear mv mother calling, “Get up dear it’s 
time to go for the cow, Willie and Florence Early 
have gone by with theirs.” 

I get up and hurry out in the fresh morning air, 
up Baker Street, past the LePan’s house. I see Mr. 
LePan walking down to the gate, he calls to me. 

“When you drive back the cow, bring your pail 
and Ringo will give you some asparagus. I want 
your mother to have some of the first cuttings.” 

As I enter the Brown’s meadow, calling “Co- 
boss, Co-boss, Co-boss,” Ringo’s black head comes 
over the high board fence, “Doan you forget dat 
pail chile, I has your mammy’s sparrow grass under 
that rhubarb leaf. I cut it when the dew was on 
the ground.” 

* ft 

“Thank you Ringo, I’ll bring the pail, Co-boss.” 

Will I see that mischievous black face over the 
top of the fence when I go home? Will I see Mr. 
LePan in gay berlin wool slippers walking in his 
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garden and IMrs. LePan by his side, dressed in the 
mauve gown wdth a black lace cap and mauve 

rosettes ? 

I’m going home. 

We believed our father had done us all an 
injustice by choosing to be a Minister rather than 
a more prosperous citizen, such as a grocer or a 
carpenter. Two families of these trades lived near 
us and w T ent to our church. Their children were 
so well dressed. They had luscious pies and juicy 
puddings and roasts for their dinners. We adored 
our mother and felt sorry for her. She had married 
a Minister and we reverenced her as a martyr. We 
believed it was very hard to be a Minister’s wife 
because she never had money to buy the things she 
loved, and then she w T as always expected to be an 
example. It was impressed upon us that we were 
Minister’s children, and had to be an example to 
others. Early in life the older members of our 
family had a meeting and resolved that they would 
live their own lives, and not be an example to any- 
body. This resolve was passed on to the younger 
set and we tried to be true to the spirit of our 
seniors. 

When quite young I was taken to prayer meet- 
ing by my mother. I thought my father looked 
very fine in his black clothes. He w T as six feet tall. 
I liked his straight nose, like the noses of the discus 
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throwers in the picture on our study walls. I was 
proud of him as he gave out the hymn. Then I 
felt my mother trembling and realized this was one 
of the times she had to be an example. The poor 
darling, so shy and reserved, was expected to give 
her testimony! Again I looked at my father but 
my pride in him was gone. He was the cause of 
her fear. When my mother rose and repeated some 
words* inaudible to me, my heart was throbbing 
loud, and fast, and the tears began to fall. As 
she sat down, my father looked at me and said, 
“What have you to say, dear?” 

I sprang to my feet and hurled these words at 
him. “Provoke not thy children to wrath,” rushed 
out of the church and home to my room. I feared 
1 had disgraced my father, but I did not care, my 
beloved mother was avenged. I got into bed with- 
out saying my prayers. Later I heard my father, 
mother and Mr. Speers go into the study, and to 
my great relief they were laughing. I heard my 
father say — “The little spitfire, whatever possessed 
her, Elizabeth ?” I could not hear my mother’s 
answer, but it sounded happy and I fell asleep say- 
ing, “If I should die before I wake.” That epi- 
sode was never alluded to in our family, and my 
respect for my father revived. 

I’m going home. 





On Saturday afternoons, when we grew older, 
we were allowed to go for picnics. We would take 
our baskets and go up the hill to a small farm my 
father had bought with the hope that after he was 
superannuated we might have a permanent home. 
What romps we had over the meadows to the 
spring and then climb to the high rocks above. 
What adventures exploring the caves, what fun 
preparing our supper, cooking eggs, roasting pota- 
toes and corn in the hot ashes of our stationary 
stove. If we loitered too long we would hear the 
sound of a voice along the road singing the old 
negro spiritual “Swing low sweet chariot coming 
to carry me home,” and Father Miller, a colored 
man who had a little home nearby, would stand in 
our midst, “Good night children, I hope you have 
had a good picnic, but now it is time to go home. 
Your mother will be expecting you.” When he 
said that, we knew we had to go. Father Miller 
always inspired obedience, although he was reverent- 
ly courteous to everybody, especially so to little 
children. As we passed him he would stand with 
uncovered head bowing low to the group of little 
children and we would return the courtesy with 
copied dignity and charm. As we hurried along 
the hill path that old melody floated after us • — 

“Swing low sweet chariot coming to carry me 
home.” 

I’m going home. 
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What will we do when we go home? Will 
Dave Stoddard meet us at the train? Will he tell 
us to wait in the station till he takes the people 
who live below the hill home and then will he come 
to get us and our boxes ? 



Where will we go when we go home? Will 
we turn first along the old hill path, still worn by 
the feet of little children going to and fro from 
school? Will we pass in through the gate of the 
old farm to the door of the little cottage, built 
when our dream came true? Will the old beeches 
and maples that stood guard over our house still 
be there? “Will golden lie the meadow and golden 
run the streams’’ when we go home? Will we fol- 
low the open road to the Frost homestead to get 
that view from the top of the hill, finer than the 
one from the Posillipo in Naples? Will the dear- 
est of neighbours led by Jim come to the verandah 
to greet us? 



Will the dear old town, now grown into a City, 
seem too large for the valley plateau between two 
high hills? Will the river still wind its uninter- 
rupted way? Will the swimming hole still be there 
where the boys of the town learned to swim by 
being shoved off the bank of the river, and left to 
scramble out as best they could? 



I’m going home. 
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Will we walk down Poulette Street to see Mr. 
James McLachian, and will he twist a cornucopia 
of paper and fill it with bull’s eyes and tell us at 
the same time we are a credit to the town? Will 
we believe him as we did of yore? 

Will we go on up to the Collegiate and hear 
Mr. Packham say, “Are you talking young lady?” 
and when I answer — “Yes, Sir” — then go and sit 
with Fred, will I hurry to take my punishment, 
glad of the chance to sit with Fred? 

Will we go to the old church and into Mary 
Ann Meir’s class, say our golden text and get our 
ticket? As we come out will Mr. John Ruther- 
ford have a peppermint ready to drop into our 
waiting mouth? 

Will we sit in the old pew in church, and watch 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Allen come into the church 
looking so grand? Dr. and Mrs. Cameron and 
the congregation we knew so well file in? 

Will we go down to the dock to see if the 
Francis Smith is in, then brag to anyone, who will 
listen, of the many times we went up the Lakes 
on that gorgeous ship with Captain Tate Robertson, 
Mr. Henry Smith the Purser, and Mate McLeod 
at the wheel? What sails we had, what fun mak- 
ing taffy in the kitchen, barely escaping detection 
when our big brother came looking for us — by 




being shoved into the dumb waiter and landing in 
the pantry above with the dishes. 

I’m going home. 

Will we take our picnic baskets, calling at the 
Library for Victoria Scott, have a little visit with 
Judge Morrison then climb to the High Rock. 
After feasting our eyes on that Incomparable Har- 
bor and the waterways that lead out into the great 
world, to the Christian Islands to Wiarton, Mea- 
ford, Collingwood, to the Upper Lakes, turn to 
find the camp stove merrily burning and grouped 
around it, our family , the Eatons, the Armstrongs, 
the Buchans, the Moores, the Wilcox’s and the 
Lang’s? Will we fry our bacon, make our salad, 
boil our corn, then eat our supper as the sun goes 
down with the sting of the air blown from Lake 
Superior in our faces? Will we linger on till the 
stars come into the sky, then winding our way 
down the rocks to our quiet homes under their 
shadowing peace, sing “Good night Ladies,” and 
then “O God our help in ages past, our hope for 

years to come, our shelter from the stormy blast 
and our eternal home”? 

I’m going home. 
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